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TWO BOWS TO 


THE INEVITABLE 





*HE GERMAN REICHSTAG on June 

7 accepted the Dawes Report in full 

by a vote of 247 to 183, after a spirited 
debate in which Foreign Minister Strese- 
mann defended the report against the 
attacks of Nationalists and Communists. 


The Reichstag immediately afterwards 
declared a recess of three weeks. The 
Government in the interval will prepare 
preliminary drafts of the laws for put- 
ting the report into action, which will 
require the approval of the Reichstag. 


Herr Stresemann declared his em- 
phatic belief that the experts who draft- 
ed the report were not influenced by po- 
litical considerations, that the question of 
nationality did not prejudice their deci- 
sions and pointed out that even the 
French delegates voted at times for de- 
creasing the burdens to be imposed upon 
Germany. “Publie opinion,” said Strese- 
mann, “sees in the Dawes Report the eco- 
nomic Bible of the present era. . . I de- 
cline to assume responsibility for any- 
thing that may happen to us in connec- 
tion with our foreign relations in case we 
reject the report.” In closing he re- 
minded his opponents that they must 
reckon with the facts ‘“‘that the greatest 
powers” would be ranged against Ger- 
many in case the report was not ac- 
cepted. 

































President Millerand, who began his 
political career as a radical, has resign- 
ed, thus bringing to a dramatic close one 
of the most amazing chapters in recent 
French political history. The two 
chambers will meet on June 13 to elect 
anew President, M. Painlevé apparently 
leading the popular choice for the office. 
Meanwhile direct negotiations between 
the British Prime Minister and M. Herriot 












have, of course, been delayed, but ap- 
parently Mr. MacDonald and M. Herriot 
have been carrying on informal negotia- 
tions for putting into practice the Dawes 
Plan at the earliest possible moment. 
Their will to cooperate is undoubted. 
Herriot has expressed his sympathy with 
MacDonald’s plan of using the League of 
Nations to solve the all-important ques- 
tion of French security by adoption of the 
Pact of Mutual Guarantees under the 
regional scheme fathered by Lord Cecil 
and Colonel Requin. However, it is not at 
all sure that the British Prime Minister 
can carry his Cabinet with him on this 
point. Herriot has also declared in favor 
of Germany’s admission to the League of 
Nations in September and has indicated 
that he would favor economic evacuation 
of the Ruhr accompanied by amnesty 
for all political prisoners in German ter- 
ritory as soon as the necessary German 
legislation has passed and the Interna- 
tional Committee is prepared to take 
over the pledges. Herriot was also 
quoted as agreeing to the military evacu- 
ation of the Ruhr as soon as the ex- 
perts plan has been in operation long 
enough to prove Germany’s good faith, 
provided that the regional guarantee 
scheme is accepted. Although this may 
mean that the military occupation may 
continue for two years or so, it is a dis- 
tinct departure from M. Poincaré’s re- 
peated insistence that French troops 
would leave Germany only when the 
Germans had paid. Coupled with the 
other conciliatory measures anticipated 
in Herriot’s letter to the Socialists, it 
arouses some bewilderment as to what 
the Paris correspondent of the New York 
Times had in mind in stating that Her- 
riot’s program does not greatly differ 
from that of his predecessor. C. M. 















Two Bills on Opium 


HE Senate on June 7 passed by 
unanimous vote a bill to exclude the 
importation of crude opium for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing heroin. The bill 
was previously passed unanimously in 
the House and thus becomes a law with 
the approval of the President. Con- 
gressman Porter is to be congratulated 
the excellent fight he has made for 
the passege of this bill. It will enable 
(hairman of the United States 
1 to the League Commission on 
point to another forward step 
this country in dealing with 

* menace within our borders. 
/i\! appropriating $40,000 for the 
pat.on of the United States in the 
er: ational conferences on opium 
id in Geneva in November, was 
d by the President on May 15. 
a rider to the effect that the 
tives of the United States shall 
ie°eement which does not fulfill 
the condiiions necessary for the suppres- 
sion of the habit forming narcotic as set 
forth in the preamble--that is, on the con- 
ditions laid down last May in the Amer- 
ican program accepted by the Commis- 
sion on Opium, and ratified by the 

League Assembly and Council: 

1. If the purpose of The Hague Opium 
Convention is to be achieved according to 
its spirit and true intent, it must be recog- 
nized that the use of opium products for 


other than medical and scientific purposes 
is an abuse and not legitimate. 


2. In order to prevent the abuse of these 
products it is necessary to exercise the con- 
trol of the production of raw opium in such 
» manner that there will be no surplus avail- 

non-medical and non-scientific pur- 


upon 


t will be recalled, assented to 
. the reservation that the eating 
' in India was legitimate under 
» Convention of 1912. 


is of International Relations 


NTIAL evidence of the increas- 

oular interest in international 

found in the continuance and en- 

' of the work of the Institute of 

Williamstown and the proposal 

hed to establish a School of 

it al Relations in the Graduate 

School at Johns Hopkins University. This 

latest venture is to be a memorial to Wal- 

ter Hines Page. An effort is now being 

made to raise a million dollars as an en- 
dowment. 

The most recent announcement of the 
Institute of Politics contains the names of 
the lecturers and additional details as to 
the Round-table discussions. The lectur- 
ers and their subjects are as follows: 


Louis Aubert, of Paris, former Editor-in- 
Chief of the Revue de Paris—“‘The Recon- 
struction of Europe: Its Economic and Po- 
litical Conditions.” 
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Eduard Benes, Foreign Minister of Czecho- 
slovakia—“The Problems and Policies of 
Czechoslovakia.” 

Professor Moritz J. Bonn, of Munich, Ad- 
viser of four of the Ministries recently in 
power in Berlin—“The Crisis of European 
Democracy.” 

Richard Henry Tawney, of London, Eco- 
nomic Adviser of the Labor Government— 


“The History and Policy of the British Labor 
Movement.” 


In addition to the Round-table leaders 
announced earlier,* Gerard Swope, Pres- 
ident of the General Electric Company, 
Dwight W. Morrow, of J. P. Morgan anid 
Company, Norman H. Davis, former mem- 
ber of the Supreme Economic Council, 
and Owen D. Young, Vice-President of 
the General Electric Company and a 
member of the Dawes Committee, are 
expected to take part. For further in- 
formation address Institute of Politics, 
Williamstown, Mass. 


HE following extract from the Paris 

correspondence of the New York 
Times comes to us from a member, who 
remarks: “Is not this a suggestive article 
and useful in exciting the pride of our 
people?” 

The war left the Japanese members of 
the world councils. They have diligently 
pressed that advantage. They have made 
friends and created obligations to Japan 
from more than one nation. . 

Japan is said to have used her position in 
the political world to America’s disad- 
vantage, and it appears that the disad- 
vantage will become greater if the tension 
between Japan and the United States in- 
creases. 

Just to cite one fact as the situation is 
seen here—when Coolidge and Hughes 
voiced their position on the Immigration bill 
what the European newspapers gave their 
readers was a few lines, sent from Wash- 
ington by a news agency. When the Japa- 
nese protest was sent to Washington the 
Japanese embassies at European capitals 
saw that every newspaper got the text in 
full, and it was printed. The American case 
got five lines, while the Japanese case got a 
column. 

That, perhaps, is a fair measure of the 
manner in which the Japanese and Ameri- 
can cases are now reaching the ears of diplo- 
mats in many parts of the world. 


A Diagnosis 

“The Japanese are in a state of 
emotional irritation for which they 
have some cause; but emotional irri- 
tation is seldom effective in interna- 
tional affairs unless it coincides with 
more profound but less dramatic 
issues.’’—Herald-Tribune. 


Are we mistaken in thinking that 
emotional irritation played its part in the 
passage of the Japanese exclusion act? 

As a matter of fact, perhaps the 
Herald-Tribune has furnished the clue 
to the larger question as to why our Sen- 
atorial conduct of international affairs 
is often ineffective. 


*News Bulletin No. 26, May 9, 1924. 
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